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disappointment. The title indicates the attitude of the writer toward the 
movement; he is, in fact, opposed to the league, both its principles and 
its practices. His book arouses a keener interest on that account, for it 
is to be contrasted with the two books favorable to the league which have 
appeared within the past year — The nonpartisan league, by Herbert E. 
Gaston, and The story of the nonpartisan league, by Charles Edward 
Russell. 

Mr. Buttree has not chosen to make his book a complete story of the 
nonpartisan league. Rather, he has written a collection of comments on, 
and criticisms of, various phases of the league. Even for one who is 
fairly well versed in the subject, this method of procedure makes for 
some incoherence ; one who reads the book with no previous knowledge 
of the league will fail to gain any adequate conception either of the back- 
ground of the movement or of its scope and accomplishments. 

The book is popular in tone ; the author writes in an informal, familiar 
style which sometimes lacks polish and finish. His greatest sin, how- 
ever, is perhaps irrelevance, for he frequently yields to the temptation to 
make this a book of reminiscences and homely philosophizing. In fact, 
the first half of the book is largely given over to this, the nonpartisan 
league figuring in the story only indirectly. 

The main thesis of the book is a sincere plea addressed to the North 
Dakota farmer to think clearly for himself, instead of allowing himself 
to be further misled by the organizers of the nonpartisan league. It is 
Mr. Buttree 's conviction that "they [the farmers of North Dakota] are 
going ahead rampant, allowing a propaganda of hatred of all other 
classes and sympathy for imaginary evils to arouse their pessimistic 
emotions and they have ceased to reason" (page 27). 

Mr. Buttree has dealt with many of the points on which criticism of 
the league has been the most severe; and there is no doubt of his sin- 
cerity. Nevertheless, the reader cannot escape the conviction that for 
the opposition to the nonpartisan league there is still lacking an adequate 
treatment which is at least as satisfactory as Mr. Gaston's or Mr. Rus- 
sell's treatment of the case for the league. 

Minnesota geographic names. By Warren Upham. [Minnesota historical 

collections, volume xvu] (St. Paul: Minnesota historical society, 

1920. 735 p.) 

More things are concealed in a name, oftentimes, than the passing 

observer ever dreams of. The writer was once familiar with a city, 

which shall be nameless here, wherein a certain official with an instinct 

for reform undertook, in the interests of supposed logic, a wholesale 

renaming of the city streets. There ensued such an orgy of street-naming 

as never was seen before and, let us hope, never will be witnessed again. 
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Strong men were known to weep when the news was broken to them that 
the historic street on which they had lived from infancy had become 
overnight by might of official fiat ' ' Avenue Twenty-three, ' ' or some simi- 
lar designation dear to the heart of the logician. But their grief was as 
nothing compared to that of the supposed historical experts whose aid 
was invoked to supply the hundreds of new names needed. For the 
particular scheme which had been evolved turned on the initial letters 
of the names to be given, so that while five A streets, let us say, were 
needed, thirty names beginning with K must be supplied. Gentle reader, 
if this task sounds easy to you, take your pen in hand and try it. You 
think of "Kossuth" and "Casey," but investigation reveals that the 
first is already applied to a street in another section of the city, while 
the second does not, as you had hastily assumed, answer the requirement 
of beginning with the tenth letter of the alphabet. At the price of 
infinite mental travail you finally compile a list of half a dozen names 
beginning with K which you apologetically present to your reforming 
friend, with the excuse that had he only asked for thirty B or thirty T 
streets the list of names would have been forthcoming; whereat he 
promptly demonstrates the superiority of the logical mind to the his- 
torical by lifting from your column of T's the name of "Taylor" and 
with a stroke of the pen transforming it into ' ' Kaylor. ' ' Thus easily the 
trick is done, and although future generations of citizens may seek in 
vain for the historical significance of the name borne by ' ' Kaylor street, ' ' 
the requirements of logic have been satisfied. 

Leaving the reformer out of account, place names oftentimes conceal 
a history which only vigorous digging will lay bare. What traveler on 
the upper Mississippi would ever guess the evolution which the Iowa 
town of Capoli has undergone ? The early French voyageurs named the 
bold headland which juts into the river at this point ' ' Cap a, L 'Ail, ' ' or 
"Cape Garlic," from its fancied resemblance to an onion. This the 
American pioneers turned into "Cap o' Lie," and later settlers com- 
pleted the transformation into modern "Capoli." So, too, the town of 
Damascus in the Maumee valley, far from indicating the presence of some 
wandering son of the lost ten tribes, or even registering the pious senti- 
ment of some early Yankee settler, represents merely the pioneer's igno- 
rance of the French language; "Prairie du Masque" — so named by the 
early voyageur because of the fancied resemblance of the river bank at 
this point to the form of a reclining woman — became at their hands the 
modern "Damascus." 

Illustrations of this sort might be multiplied almost indefinitely. A 
somewhat different factor underlies the disappearance from modern 
terminology of such picturesque and meaningful place names as "Old 
Snake," " Two-Whistles-f or-Milk, " and " Shake-Rag-under-the-Hill, " 
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which formerly graced the map of Wisconsin. That these names should 
disappear is probably desirable on the whole, even as it was desirable 
that ancient ' ' Pig 's Eye ' ' should give place to modem ' ' St. Paul. ' ' But 
generally speaking we have little sympathy with the prevailing lack of 
reverence for our place names in America. He who has the industry and 
devotion to scholarship requisite for elucidating the geographic names of 
an entire state deserves well of his country; for such a laborer can an- 
ticipate no meed of popular appreciation and must expect to find his 
reward solely in the satisfaction which follows upon the performance of 
a worthy piece of work. No other person could bring to the discussion 
of Minnesota geographic names the wealth of knowledge which Mr. 
Upham by forty years of painstaking labor has acquired. It is therefore 
most fitting that he should perform this task for the society with which 
he has so long been connected. The general arrangement of the book is 
alphabetical by counties. An extensive index renders the contents of the 
volume instantly available to the reader. 

Alsea texts and myths. By Leo J. Frachtenberg. [Smithsonian institu- 
tion, bureau of American ethnology, Bulletin 67] ("Washington : 
Government printing office,) 

The bureau of ethnology is to be congratulated on some marked im- 
provements in the style of this publication over preceding ones. The 
first is in the "alphabet," or explanation of the characters used in the 
text ; illustrations of the sounds are given that any ordinary reader can 
understand, such as that the sounds of unmarked a, e, i, and o, are as in 
"shall," "helmet," "it," and "sort." But why abandon the regular 
bureau rule, promulgated many years ago by Major Powell, for the 
purpose of promoting uniformity, according to which these sounds were 
all indicated by "short" marks, and the unmarked vowels had their 
continental forces, as in "far," "they," "pique," "note," and "rule"? 

There is still room for improvement, however, as witnessed by the state- 
ment that q represents "velar k" ; that s is a "palatal spirant, like 
Polish s " ; and that ts is a " palatal affricative surd, like Polish c. ' ' Com- 
paratively few Americans are familiar with Polish. Even more indeter- 
minate is the information that ou is pronounced as ' ' the diphthong ou. ' ' 
Two sounds of that diphthong are eliminated by information that long u 
represents the sound of oo in "too"; and au represents the sound of 
" ou in mouth. ' ' But there remain a variety of sounds to choose between, 
as shown in the words "although," "cough," "dough," "dour," 
"enough," "hough," "lough," "mourn," "nought," "pour," "poul- 
try," "rough," "shoulder," "stough," "stour," "tough," "young," 
and "youth." 

Another improvement is that in the first fifty-four pages the English 



